Collaboration to Explore Teaching: 

A Case Study Report 

Ay§e Akyel 


The purpose of this study was to analyze the collaborative efforts of two EFL 
teachers to explore teaching with a view to solving problems in their respective 
classes. In so doing the study also attempted to investigate whether this process of 
collaborative reflection would lead to a change in these EFL teachers' instruction- 
al practices and attitudes toward teaching. The results of this qualitative research 
study indicate that during the process of collaboration, the participants formu- 
lated their own agenda for developing strategies to cope with their problems and 
for a possible change in their classroom practice. Moreover, the dialogue between 
the teachers seemed to affect their perception of an ideal teacher, although there 
was no change in their beliefs concerning to the extent to which they themselves 
had these characteristics of an ideal teacher. 


Introduction 

The study presented in this article is based on a pilot project focused on EFL 
teachers' collaborative reflection on individual teaching practice. The study 
draws on educational research and thought that focuses on the role of col- 
laboration in teacher education (Davydov, 1995; Driver, Asako, Leech, Mor- 
timer, & Scott, 1994; Newman & Holzman, 1995; Kauchak & Eggen, 1997; 
Olson, 1997; Richardson, 1997; Roberts, 1998). 

Some research indicates that activities that promote teacher learning 
engage them in "task focused talk" (Roberts, 1998, p. 45) with fellow teachers 
and others (i.e., supervisors, mentors) addressing their practices, beliefs, and 
the social pressures affecting their work. This dialogue is of special value in 
that it offers opportunities to clarify teachers' own meanings and helps them 
to build social relationships that support their changing views of themselves 
as teachers (Davydov, 1995; Driver et al., 1994; Kauchak & Eggen, 1997; 
Olson, 1997). As Richardson (1997) argues, teacher change seems rooted in 
individual perceptions of self as influenced by experiences in the classroom 
and with teaching colleagues. 

Collaboration in this sense can provide social support for reflection and 
opportunities to learn from peers or from less or more experienced col- 
leagues. Collaboration can imply a variety of partnerships: collaboration in 
team teaching (Sturman, 1992; Bailey et al., 1995), collaboration in curriculum 
development (Nunan, 1992a), collaboration in teacher research (Bailey et al., 
1995), and collaborative reflection on individual teaching practice (Farrel, 
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1998). This study focuses on collaborative reflection on individual teaching 
practice. 

Teachers' Collaborative Reflection on Individual Practice 
A number of inservice education programs — in both ESL/EFL and other 
educational contexts — have focused on promoting teacher learning by en- 
gaging teachers in awareness-raising activities in which they examine their 
own routine practices and the values or assumptions underlying those prac- 
tices. These programs have varied in their intensity from specifically inter- 
ventionist programs that included teacher education activities and 
collaborative reflection with more experienced teachers (Roberts, 1998), to 
mentoring programs that stressed reflection, journal writing, discussion with 
colleagues, and classroom observation (Seaman, Meadon, & Sweeny, 1997), 
to less structured programs where single teachers collaborated with re- 
searchers to explore their beliefs about teaching (Gebhard & Motonaga, 1992; 
Farrel, 1998, in press). The common element in these studies is the presence 
of a less experienced teacher and a more experienced collaborator who work 
together to effect change. Indeed, as Freeman (1989) has commented, "one 
person cannot intervene to change another directly, therefore two in- 
dividuals must collaborate to achieve that purpose" (p. 38). 

Reports from these inservice education programs have demonstrated that 
engaging teachers in collaborative dialogue with peers, mentors, researchers, 
or supervisors, gave teachers an opportunity to engage in heightened reflec- 
tion on their individual practices (Farrel, 1998; Gebhard & Motonaga, 1992), 
a process that sometimes enabled them to change their teaching styles and 
behaviors (Farrel, in press; Roberts, 1988) and helped them to develop in- 
dividual and collective resources for dealing with specific problems in their 
classrooms (Seaman et al., 1997). Roberts (1988), for example, in a study of a 
program specifically designed to promote teacher education and teacher 
change, suggests that changes to individual practice incorporated a change 
in teachers' attitudes toward students and an increase in their understanding 
of curriculum and field-specific terminology. 

To date few, if any, studies in TESL/TEFL have simultaneously inves- 
tigated the efficacy of teacher collaboration and familiarized teachers with 
professional development strategies, which is the purpose of this study. This 
is a particularly important area in TESL/TEFL contexts where teachers have 
relatively limited access to inservice professional development opportuni- 
ties. 

The Study 

The purpose of this study was to analyze the collaborative efforts of two EFL 
teachers guided by a supervisor or researcher. It was intended to enable 
these teachers to explore teaching with a view to coping with problems in 
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their respective classes. In so doing the study also attempted: (a) to help the 
teachers to develop strategies for professional development; and (b) to inves- 
tigate whether the process of collaborative reflection would lead to a change 
in these EFL teachers' instructional practices and attitudes toward teaching. 

Specifically, the study attempted to answer the following research ques- 
tion: Does collaborative reflection affect EFL teachers' classroom practice and 
EFL teachers' attitudes toward teaching? If so, how? 

The Setting 

The study presented in this article is based on a staff development project 
aimed at improving individual teacher practice at the English preparatory 
school of an English-medium Turkish university in Istanbul, Turkey. In 
December 1998 I was asked by the administrators of the university to help 
them set up a staff development program for the teachers working in the 
preparatory school. In discussions with the administrators, it was decided 
that I would start a pilot project with volunteer teachers and investigate the 
attitudes of these teachers toward the program. There were 18 teachers in this 
school, six native speakers of English (2 males, 4 females), and 12 Turkish 
EFL teachers (8 females, 4 males). The average teaching experience of these 
teachers was eight years. 

I am a researcher who has taught English for 10 years and have eight 
years of experience as a teacher trainer. I called an initial meeting to explain 
the aims of the project to the teachers. Fifteen teachers attended this meeting, 
during which I informed them that the project would initially focus on 
identifying their particular instructional problems. The teachers would then 
engage in collaboration to explore their individual practice and develop 
strategies to cope with their classroom difficulties. Teachers were told that 
participation was voluntary and that any change would be initiated by them. 
Two teachers volunteered to participate in this pilot study. 

Participants 

One participant (Zeynep) was a 29-year-old female native Turkish-speaker 
who had five years of teaching experience. The other (Arzu) was a 32-year- 
old female native Turkish-speaker who had eight years of teaching experi- 
ence. 

Through discussions I discovered that these teachers had little experience 
in collaboration to explore their teaching. However, they pointed out that 
they would feel comfortable with each other during the process of their 
collaboration. I believed that sharing knowledge with a trusted colleague 
would help them recognize the benefits of pair work, and collaboration in 
this sense would gradually be developed. The teachers seemed to be willing 
to engage in this process of collaboration. 

Broadly speaking, three major activities were envisaged for this project: 
(a) reflection and dialogue (collaboration in clarification and rethinking of 
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perspectives); (b) reception (input of new information through suggested 
readings); and (c) performing the tasks related to data collection. 

As a result of discussions with the teachers, I suggested they read the 
following books: Language Teaching Methodology (Nun an, 1992b) and Reflec- 
tive Teaching in a Second Language Classroom (Richards & Lockhart, 1995). 
These books introduce teachers to techniques that can be used to explore and 
improve their teaching practice. In consideration for their teaching load, I did 
not want to burden these teachers with a great deal of reading. However, I 
told them that if they wished, they could read other books or articles recom- 
mended in these two books. 

Data Collection 

Data came from six sources: (a) videotaped classroom instruction data; (b) 
stimulated recall data; (c) observers' field notes; (d) teachers' journals; (e) 
notes from the teachers' dialogue; and (f) self-reports of teachers' perceptions 
of an ideal teacher. 

Videotaped Classroom Instruction Data 

Thirteen full lessons from each teacher were observed by the other teacher 
and myself. These were videotaped during a 13-week block in the second 
semester of the academic year 1998-1999. To accustom the EFL learners and 
the teachers to the presence of the equipment and the observers, we video- 
taped a 10-minute segment of a regular lesson of each teacher before video- 
taping these 45-minute lessons. The 10-minute segments were also used later 
for purposes that are discussed below. 

Stimulated Recall Data 

In collecting stimulated recall data, the procedures developed in both LI and 
L2 educational research were used (Ericson & Simon, 1980, Nunan, 1989). 
Teachers were shown their own videotaped lessons and asked to stop the 
tape at points where they recalled their thoughts or the reasons for their 
instructional decisions or actions. Before the stimulated recall procedure, for 
training purposes, I showed each of the teachers their 10-minute videotape 
until they felt they clearly understood what they were going to do. I tran- 
scribed videotaped classroom instruction and stimulated recall data follow- 
ing the transcription conventions given in Van Lier (1988, see Appendix). 
The teachers watched each other's video with me. Thus the stimulated recall 
technique was also applied in this case for professional development. 

Observers' Field Notes 

The observing teacher and I took field notes during each observation, the 
purpose of which was to clarify issues concerning teachers' practices and the 
strategies they used to deal with the problems they experienced in the class- 
room. Before the procedure, again for training purposes, each teacher and I 
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observed a 10-minute lesson segment of the other teacher and took field 
notes. These notes were then compared to make the sure that the teachers 
understood what they were going to do. 

Teachers' Journals 

Both teachers kept journals about classroom events that impressed them and 
what they thought about them. They also wrote down their thoughts con- 
cerning the project and their role in it, their roles as teachers, and their 
reactions to the suggested readings. The teachers were encouraged to share 
their journals with each other and with me. 

Note From the Teachers' Dialogue 

The teachers met at least twice a week to discuss major issues concerning one 
specific problem in their respective classes and points they wished to focus 
on in relation to the lessons they observed; they then reported their impres- 
sions of the collaborative talk concerning their classroom practice in writing. 
The dialogue was not recorded; but every week the teachers shared their 
notes with me. 

Teachers' Perceptions of an Ideal Teacher 

The participants wrote a report at the beginning and end of the project 
comparing their own teaching with what they considered to be the charac- 
teristics of a good teacher. They then indicated whether they believed they 
possessed (indicated by P in the tables) or were currently trying to improve 
(indicated by W in the tables) each attribute they mentioned (see Tables 1 and 
2). Thus the procedures followed for data collection also serve as training for 
the teachers in observation and research skills. 

Data Analysis 

In an attempt to answer the first part of the research question (whether 
collaborative reflection affected teachers' classroom practice), data from the 
teachers' journals, the observers' field notes, and stimulated recall protocols 
were examined. Following the practice in Carter (1993) and Freeman (1996), 
narratives (hereafter referred to as cases) were constructed from the data. 
These cases described a major problem each teacher had in her classroom 
and how she tried to cope with it. To cross-validate and supplement these 
cases, information was derived from the videotaped classroom instruction 
data. Next, each teacher was asked to read the cases reconstructed by the 
researcher and provide feedback so that I could solicit comments to confirm 
or refute my interpretations (Elbaz, 1990). 

In an attempt to answer the second part of the research question (whether 
collaborative reflection affected teacher's attitudes toward teaching), the 
teachers' self-reports of beliefs about the characteristics of an ideal teacher 
and to what extent they had these characteristics were analyzed. In each 
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self-report the participants' beliefs about qualities of an ideal teacher were 
classified into three categories: (a) personal qualities as a teacher; (b) teaching 
behavior; and (c) professional development, following which qualities in 
each category were listed. Each of the attributes was classified as to whether 
teachers felt they (a) possess or are (b) currently working on (W) (see Tables 
1 and 2). The attributes reported at the beginning and end of the 12-week 
period were compared. The information gathered from the teachers' self- 
reports about their beliefs were cross-validated by comparing them with the 
teachers' journals, teachers' notes on their dialogue, and stimulated recall 
protocols. 

Results and Discussion 

To answer the first part of the research question. Does collaborative reflec- 
tion affect EFL teachers' classroom practice? I focus on one specific classroom 
difficulty for each teacher. 

Zeynep's Case 

Zeynep was teaching grammar and listening skills to 19 pre-intermediate- 
level graduate EFL students. Students are admitted to the first year of this 
university with a minimum of 550 on the TOEFL and 4.5 on the writing 
component of the TOEFL. Intermediate- or pre-intermediate-level students 
are those with scores below 550 on the TOEFL. Their placement in the 
intermediate or pre-intermediate level classes is based on their scores in the 
placement test administered by the School of Foreign Languages. Students in 
Zeynep's class began pressuring her for more grammar practice, and this 
issue was very much on Zeynep's mind. She believed that she was already 
teaching with a strong grammar orientation and that more mechanical prac- 
tice would not help the students with language acquisition, claiming, "My 
recent readings in ELT gave me support for shying away from explicit 
grammar teaching. I know that this is no help for the process of language 
acquisition" (February 2, 1999, journal). So, as indicated in her journal, she 
decided to negotiate a solution to the problem by developing friendly rela- 
tions and encouraging student involvement. In this way she thought she 
could create a more relaxed atmosphere for them to speak in English and 
forget about their perceived need to learn more grammar. She explained: 

Maybe I thought I should be more friendly with them. Well I took a 
heater and tea bags and water to school. I offered some to my students. 
The breaks are too short to run off to get hot beverages, and one really 
needs them. So we carried the canteen into class. This operation may be 
the ticket to getting my students to loosen up and use whatever English 
they have, and forget about grammar. (February 17, 1998, journal) 
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Zeynep observed that this action seemed to relax the students to a certain 
extent. She said, "They seemed to be more relaxed. And I really got interested 
in what they had to say. Once they start talking, there is much laughter and 
no sign of strain" (February 22, 1999, journal). 

However, later on Zeynep seemed to lose her confidence about avoiding 
grammar practice and focusing instead on pair or group work for meaning- 
ful communication when some of her students did not do well on the com- 
mon exam. Nevertheless, she still did not seem to think that she should 
provide more grammar practice to her students because she believed that 
this was not a need of most of the class: 

Zeynep was talking about her problem with the class wanting grammar 
practice, explaining how the class spokesman who demanded the gram- 
mar practice told other students to stay during the break. She thought 
that maybe the others weren't insisting like this student was and that 
maybe her problems was really with just one student. (Arzu, March 17, 
1999, notes on teacher dialogue) 

Later, when Zeynep talked to her students about Arzu's suggestions, she 
found that they preferred additional written practice from a grammar book 
and that this was not the wish of only one student. So Zeynep decided to give 
the class grammar exercises for homework and check their answers in class. 

Thus a brief analysis of Zeynep's case indicates that her basic problem 
was that she did not know how to cope with the incongruence between her 
beliefs and the learning preferences of her students. Zeynep believed that 
explicit grammar instruction did not help with language acquisition. She 
therefore did not wish to comply with her students' demands to give them 
more grammar exercises. However, Zeynep changed her attitude toward her 
students' learning styles through discussions with Arzu. She seems to have 
increased her flexibility about allowing students more control over their 
learning. She said, "Although I believe that giving students grammar exer- 
cises is not helpful in engaging them in meaningful communication, they 
expressed a wish for grammar practice. And I respect their awareness of their 
learning styles" (April 28, 1999, journal). 

As Freeman (1996) puts it, Zeynep's new experience seems to have 
defamiliarized the previous experience, thereby changing her thinking and 
helping her to reconstruct her beliefs about teaching and her own practice. 

Arzu's Case 

Arzu was the reading and writing teacher of 22 intermediate-level EFL 
students. As shown in Zeynep's notes on teacher dialogue (February 2, 1999) 
and Arzu's journal (February 5, 1999), Arzu had a discipline problem in her 
class. The students in general disrupted classroom instruction by talking 
continually among themselves in Turkish on topics unrelated to the goals of 
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the lesson. Arzu would ask a couple of these students to be quiet and they 
would, until she turned to tell another couple to be quiet. Talking seemed to 
erupt in several places at once and was a persistent habit for most of the 
students. Arzu used various means at her disposal to reestablish order such 
as stopping the activity and explaining to the students how they disrupted 
the flow of activities, scolding the students, or calmly asking the class to be 
quiet. After discussing the problem with Zeynep, Arzu decided to focus 
more on creating a friendly learning environment. In her journal she said, 

I am really glad that I observed how Zeynep tried to cope with her 
problems. Maybe I should try harder to encourage a more friendly at- 
mosphere in class. These people are open to humor, for example, I really 
like it when they laugh. (February 12, 1999, journal) 

As another way of fostering a friendly atmosphere in the class, she en- 
couraged students to be challenging. She wrote: 

This morning we were discussing with Zeynep that students should be 
openly encouraged to challenge ideas, even ideas of teachers. This 
might make the class more interesting. Zeynep suggested that maybe 
this would to a certain extent prevent disruptions. Maybe this way even 
slower students can be successful. It's worth trying. (February 19, 1999, 
notes on teacher dialogue) 

As in Zeynep's case, Arzu also tried to create a friendly learning environ- 
ment by encouraging student involvement. In week 12 Arzu wrote in her 
journal that she had finally negotiated an arrangement whereby order was 
sustained in what she believed to be a friendly learning environment. 

At last, the class has been mostly quiet for two weeks in a row. It is 
wonderful to teach without struggling to keep people quiet. The stu- 
dents all seem happy with this arrangement too. This really is a nice 
class. (May 21, 1999, journal) 

It is clear that Arzu had discipline problems in her class, and this was 
partly because she needed to reconsider her beliefs about the teacher's con- 
trol of the class and how to maintain a classroom atmosphere conducive to 
learning. Discussions with Zeynep helped her to develop a new understand- 
ing of the teacher's control of the class and learning needs of the students. By 
the time data collection was over, she had adopted some new strategies for 
establishing order while inviting more student participation. She started to 
believe more strongly that the key issue was finding enjoyable ways of 
teaching. In her journals she wrote, "I like all of my students and I don't want 
to alienate any of them" (April 29, 1999, journal). Moreover, discussions with 
Zeynep helped her to realize that encouraging student interest and involve- 
ment can lead to meaningful communication in the classroom. For example. 
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when a student asked questions or made comments not exactly related to the 
topic of focus, or challenged an idea, she did her best to find ways of 
incorporating this input into ongoing discussion without worrying too much 
about the flow of activities she had planned for that class. Toward the end of 
the study Arzu managed to encourage more students to relate the topics in 
the reading texts to their personal experience. Even those who had not paid 
attention to the ongoing class activities at the beginning started to contribute 
to class discussions. 

During their collaboration to explore their teaching, Arzu and Zeynep 
examined their own routine practice and tried to change their teaching 
behavior in order to improve their classroom effectiveness. Engaging these 
two teachers in dialogue with a colleague about their teaching encouraged 
practice-oriented reflection. Collaboration in this sense provided them with 
social support for reflection and opportunities to learn from each other while 
each tried to solve a problem in her respective class. The activities such as 
discussions after observation of each other's classes, journal writing, and 
stimulated recall techniques using videotapes helped these teachers to 
analyze their classes through delayed reflection, and this helped them to 
bring about changes in their teaching behavior that created a more positive 
atmosphere in their classrooms. As a result, Zeynep developed a more flexi- 
ble attitude toward students' preferred learning styles, whereas Arzu devel- 
oped strategies to maintain more student participation. In other words, 
collaboration in this case did indeed positively affect classroom practice. 

To answer the second part of the research question, Does collaborative 
reflection affect EFL teachers' attitudes toward teaching? the teachers' self- 
reports of their beliefs about the characteristics of an ideal teacher and to 
what extent they had these characteristics were analyzed. As shown in Table 
1, Zeynep's first self-report included 12 attributes and her second report 17 
attributes. 

A comparison of the first and second self-reports indicates that they 
contain the same attributes related to the category of personal qualities as a 
teacher: (a) high self-esteem; (b) admits her limitations; (c) hard-working; (d) 
flexible; (e) punctual; and (f) informed about her subject. When the two 
reports are compared in relation to the category of teaching behavior, it is 
observed that the first contains six attributes: (a) fair in assessment; (b) enjoys 
teaching; (c) never loses calm; (d) well prepared and organized; (e) em- 
pathizes with students; and (f) keeps distance without being hostile. 
Zeynep's second report contains the first four attributes mentioned in the 
first report in relation to teaching behavior. However, the second report does 
not include the attributes empathizes with students and keeps distance without 
being hostile, but instead includes four new attributes related to teaching 
behavior: (a) cares about her students; (b) respects different learning styles; 
(c) easygoing in class; and (d) creates friendly atmosphere in class. 
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Table 1 

Attributes Mentioned in Zeynep's Self-Reports of Beliefs About Teaching 


First Self-Report 

Second Self-Report 

Personal qualities as a teacher 

Personal qualities as a teacher 

P high self-esteem 

P high self-esteem 

P admits her limitations 

P admits her limitations 

W hard-working 

W hard-working 

P flexible 

P flexible 

W punctual 

W punctual 

P informed about her subject 

P informed about her subject 

Teaching behavior 

Teaching behavior 

P fair in assessment 

P fair in assessment 

P enjoys teaching 

P enjoys teaching 

W never loses calm 

W never loses calm 

P well prepared and organized 

P well prepared and organized 

W empathizes with students 

P cares about her students 

W keeps distance without being hostile 

P respects different learning styles 

P easygoing in class 

P creates friendly atmosphere in class 

Professional development 

W has continual training in her field 

W reads journals and other publications 

W shares ideas with colleagues 


P = possesses equally, W=currently working on . 


These differences in the two records concerning the traits related to teach- 
ing behavior can perhaps be explained by Zeynep's concern about coping 
with the problem in her class. As mentioned above, creating a friendly 
atmosphere was a strategy she tried to apply while trying to cope with the 
problem in her class. The attribute easygoing in class may be related to the 
strategy of creating a friendly atmosphere in class. Moreover, the addition of 
respect for different learning styles may be attributed to Zeynep's final 
decision to give grammar exercises to her students for homework. 

Analysis of Zeynep's two reports also indicates that the second includes 
qualities related to professional development: has continual training in her 
field; reads journals and other publications; and shares ideas with colleagues. Her 
heightened awareness of professional development attributes may have 
been the result of reflecting on her teaching and relating that reflection to her 
reading in the field. She wrote. 
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One nice thing about reading is that it does give me a lot to think about 
regarding my teaching. There are a lot of other good books and articles 
suggested in these books. I no longer feel intimidated by such readings. 
(May 21, 1999, journal) 

In addition, as can be seen in Table 1, Zeynep mentioned the same 
attributes in both her reports as the attributes she possessed or was currently 
trying to improve. Collaborative reflection affected Zeynep's beliefs about 
the characteristics of an ideal teacher, but not her beliefs about to what extent 
she possessed those characteristics. 

As shown in Table 2, Arzu's first self-report indicates 11 attributes that 
she believes describe a good teacher, and her second record includes 18. A 
comparison of Arzu's two self-reports shows that they contain the same 
attributes related to personal qualities as a teacher; (a) flexible; (b) risk-taker; 
(c) has good memory; (d) humorous; and (e) energetic and dramatic. 

When the two reports are compared in relation to teaching behavior, it 
can be seen that the second report contains the six attributes included in the 
first report: (a) encourages participation; (b) gives homework regularly; (c) 
fair in assessment; (d) well prepared and organized; (e) respects students; 
and (f) in control of the class and materials. However, the second report also 
includes three new attributes related to teaching behavior: (a) maintains 
classroom environment conducive to learning; (b) finds enjoyable ways of 
teaching; and (c) considers learning needs of students. Arzu's addition of 
these attributes to her second report may reflect her basic concern with 
control of the class through these strategies. The addition of considering 
learning needs of students corresponds to the trait added in Zeynep's second 
report, respects different learning styles. This may indicate that these teachers 
affected each other's conceptions of teaching. An analysis of Arzu's journal 
indicates that her reading also influenced her conception of teaching. She 
wrote. 

From my readings, I gather that metacognitive training is important. It 
is one way of creating positive atmosphere for learning. I can for ex- 
ample, raise their awareness of the reading strategies available to them. 
(April 21, 1999, journal) 

In another journal entry she wrote, "From my reading so far I gather that 
there is no one definition of what a good teacher is. I have my ideas. These 
are tentative of course, subject to change" (April 26, 1999, journal). 

Arzu also added to her second report four attributes related to profes- 
sional development: (a) shares ideas with colleagues; (b) continually reads; 
(c) explores teaching; and (d) reflects on her practice. These attributes related 
to professional development in the second self-report may have been added 
as a result of her reflection on her teaching during data collection and 
relating this activity to what she had read before and during data collection. 
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Table 2 

Attributes Mentioned in Arzu’s Self-Reports of Beliefs About Teaching 


First Self-Report 

Second Self-Report 

Personal qualities as a teacher 

Personal qualities as a teacher 

P flexible 

P flexible 

P risk-taker 

P risk-taker 

P has good memory 

P has good memory 

P humorous 

P humorous 

P energetic and dramatic 

P energetic and dramatic 

Teaching behavior 

Teaching behavior 

W encourages participation 

W encourages participation 

W gives homework regularly 

W gives homework regularly 

P fair in assessment 

P fair in assessment 

P well prepared and organized 

P well prepared and organized 

P respects students 

P respects students 

W in control of the class and materials 

W in control of the class and materials 

W maintains classroom environment conducive to learning 

W finds enjoyable ways of teaching 

W considers learning needs of students 

Professional development 

P shares ideas with colleagues 

W continually reads 

P explores teaching 

P reflects on her practice 


P = possesses equally, W = currently working on. 


As Indicated in Table 2, Arzu mentioned the same attributes in both her 
reports as the attributes she possessed or was trying to improve. Collabora- 
tive reflection affected Arzu's beliefs about the characteristics of an ideal 
teacher, although her beliefs did not change concerning to what extent she 
possessed these characteristics. 

Teachers' Attitudes Toward the Process of Collaboration 
The analysis of data other than self-reports of beliefs about teaching indicates 
further changes in both teachers. Both reported that they had never kept a 
journal before, but that they intended to continue the practice. For example, 
Zeynep wrote: 

I'm not much of a journal keeper but I'll probably do this again. I like 
writing, and I like writing about my students. Wouldn't it be great to go 
back years later and read about them? I doubt that I'll write every day. 
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but when something important happens, I would like to have a record 
of it. (May 28, 1999, journal) 

And Arzu wrote: 

This is my first teacher's journal. I like it. It helps to have something to 
look back on so I can see where I've been.. . . This journal isn't going to 
end with the study. I don't see why I never started one before. (May 25, 
1999, journal) 

In addition, both teachers reported being much more relaxed after data 
collection than before about teaching in the presence of an observer and with 
video equipment. For example, Arzu said, 

Zeynep commented on being observed and recorded. She said she had 
been observed previously by evaluators and she got used to it but was 
never comfortable about it. Now she says, she feels more relaxed about 
it. And she said that having analyzed hours of herself teaching, she feels 
better about being observed. (May 14, 1999, notes on teacher dialogue) 

Arzu wrote the following segment in her journal concerning herself, 

I don't get nervous easily, but I still have trouble with official observers. 
And I don't think I would have liked being taped. But having been ob- 
served for so many hours by Zeynep and seeing her notes, and also hav- 
ing analyzed my practice, I think I like my teaching. I don't think I'll feel 
quite so nervous in the future before an observation, and I don't think 
I'll mind being videotaped. (May 6, 1999) 

The participants seem to have changed their attitudes toward teaching in 
various ways during and after collaborative reflection on their practice. 
During data collection both Zeynep and Arzu became more interested in 
qualities related to professional development. In addition, both participants 
increased their appreciation for keeping a teacher's journal and both found 
themselves more comfortable with being observed and videotaped while 
teaching. Both teachers pointed out that although the process of collabora- 
tion took time, it was beneficial for developing the skills they needed to 
explore their teaching practice. 

Conclusion 

The participants in this study examined their teaching practice and the 
values it is intended to serve during the process of their collaboration. 
Through this expanded awareness of their own practice they developed 
strategies to cope with their problems and initiated changes in their teaching 
behaviors. In addition, during the process of reflection they were engaged in 
deconstructing and transforming existing beliefs. 
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The findings of the present study with EFL teachers support earlier find- 
ings in EFL settings that collaborative reflection partnerships based on 
mutual respect and trust between experienced or inexperienced teachers and 
supervisors or researchers lead to a process of discovery about teaching 
possibilities and a new way of understanding one's teaching practice (Geb- 
hard & Motonaga, 1992; Farrel, 1998; Roberts, 1998). 

Moreover, the arguments that the way to bring about change in teaching 
behavior and attitudes toward teaching is to give teachers the opportunity to 
interact by engaging in conversations about their own classroom practices 
(Griffiths & Tann, 1992; Richardson, 1997; Roberts, 1998; Rudduck, 1991) find 
support in the present study. The dialogue in this particular case required 
elaboration and extension of ideas. Peer suggestions during the process of 
collaborative reflection required reformulation of the beliefs and ideas or 
rethinking of the original statements. 

As in most other countries, because of their teaching load teachers in 
Turkey have little chance to observe others' teaching and little opportunity 
except informally to engage in dialogue about practice. Moreover, as Rud- 
duck (1991) pointed out, teachers in schools in general do not see analysis 
and reflection as part of their mainstream image of professional practice, 
mainly because integrating research into the role of a teacher is not yet a 
widespread practice. Hence it is necessary, as Somekh (1993) has argued, to 
instill the idea that teacher research, like teaching, is a practical activity and 
that it has a direct bearing on what happens in the classroom. In this vein, 
school administrators can provide teachers with support to develop observa- 
tion and research skills that will enable them to explore teaching. One ob- 
vious way is to engage them on a voluntary basis in dialogue with colleagues 
to explore teaching as part of a staff or curriculum development project 
where teachers may contribute to the decision-making process. As Pen- 
nington (1992) pointed out, one cannot expect a person to be willing and 
committed to any work in which she or he has no power to change the state 
of things. During the process of reflection, a supervisor or teacher educator 
can give support in managing the whole process as well as help the teachers 
to develop the necessary skills to explore their own teaching or that of others 
and to analyze the outcomes of their practice. Moreover, if teachers engaged 
in such activities received incentives and recognition, this would encourage 
wider participation. Thus a positive climate may be created that provides 
opportunities for teachers to realize their potential as part of professional 
development that engenders self-empowerment. 

Note 

At the end of the project 10 teachers (four native speakers of English and six native speakers of 
Turkish) in this institute contacted me and told me that they were interested in participating in 
the project if it is undertaken again. 
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Appendix 

Transcription Conventions (van Lier, 1988) 

T : teacher 


LI, L2, etc. 

L 

L3? 

LL 

/yes/yah/ /ok// 


: identified learner 
: unidentified learner 
: probably learner 3 (L3) 

: several or all learners simultaneously 
: overlapping or simultaneous listening responses, brief 
comments, etc., by two, three, or an unspecified number of 
learners 

: turn continues below, at the next identical symbol- if inserted 
at the end one speaker's turn and the beginning of the next 
speaker's adjacent turn, it indicates that there is no gap at all 
between the two turns 




etc. 


7 

! 

OK. now. we. etc. 

intonation 

so; the next thing 


: pause; three periods approximate one second: These periods 
are separated from the preceding word by a space 
: rising intonation, not necessarily a question 
: strong emphasis with falling intonation 

: a period unseparated from the preceding word indicates falling 

: a comma indicates low-rising intonation, suggesting 
continuation 


o:r, the;;;, etc. : one or more semi-colons indicate lengthening of the 

preceding sound 
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emphasis 
OK? so, next 

(radio) 

((unint)), ((coughs)) 

no- 

yesterday Peter went 
[si:m] 


: italic type indicates marked prominence through pitch or 
amplitude 

: onset and end of overlap or insertion of concurrent turn; for 
convenience a space can be inserted in the turn above, but 
this does not indicate a pause unless marked by periods 

: single brackets indicate unclear or probable item 

: double brackets indicate a (stretch of) unintelligible [speech] 
(approximate length indicated), or comments about the 
transcript, including non-verbal actions 
: a hyphen indicates an abrupt cut-off, with level pitch 
: capitals are only used for proper names, not to indicate 
beginnings of sentences 

: square brackets indicate phonetic transcription 


The segments start with classroom interaction. At the exact place where the teacher 
stopped the tape during the stimulated recall procedure, the comments begin. The 
segments of classroom interaction provide context for the recall comments. A 
capital "R" indicates the researcher asking questions or commenting in an attempt 
to clarify what the teacher was trying to say. 


A sample transcript segment of Arzu's classroom interaction and 
stimulated recall 

L4 line 24? ((17 second pause)) line 26? ((14 second pause)) 

T I'm on line 24.. where are you? 

L4 26. ((3 second pause)) 

T huh?., no. 

L4 what? 

T I'm trying . to finish . line 24 ((3 second pause)) line 23 Rumeysa, Teoman, 

don't act like children. . please, ((silence)) 


Stimulated Recall 

T: I've been thinking about this episode ever since I left the classroom, these 
students were going too far . I don't like scolding or belittling students, but notice 
the silence, they know I don't do this, so it had the impact I wanted . I'm really glad 
I got this on tape. 

R: were you thinking about all this at the time? 

T: no, actually, I wasn't thinking about it at all . I was thinking that it must be nearly 
break time, and I didn't want them disintegrating into chaos . it gets tougher to 
keep them participating as break gets closer. 

Note: Observer notes indicate that these two students were often talking in class 
when they should have been listening. This time they seemed to get more carried 
away than usual. They started playing around and got noisier than usual. 
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